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THE LITTLE WHITE CHURCH 
BURYING GROUND 
By Rebecca B. Rankin, Village Historian, Librarian. 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 

Few residents of Dobbs Ferry are aware of an old cemetery near 
the center of the village. They pass it constantly without realizing 
it is there, concealed behind a stone wall topped by a privet hedge. 
This old burying ground is located on Ashford Avenue only two 
blocks from Broadway, secluded, quiet, and forgotten. 

The plot of ground which it occupies originally, wasa part 
of the Manor of Phillipsburgh which extended from Spuyten Dyvil 
Creek to the Croton River, all the westerly half of Westchester 
County along the Hudson. This manor, granted by Royal Charter 
from William and Mary in 1693, remained in the Phillipse family 
until 1779 when New York State confiscated all properties from 
Loyalists and sold them in 1785 to the public at auction, mostly to 
former tenants under the proprietary Lord. 

Some of these tenants, Jacob and Thomas Storm, bought some 
acres in Dobbs Ferry on the east side of rhe Albany Post Road from 
Ashford Road above Belden Avenue. The property adjoining theirs 
on the east on Ashfotd belonged to Martin Lefurge. 

The name, Lefurge, is a corruption of the French surname, La- 
Farge. Adriaen LaFarge came to New Amsterdam as a child, married 
Jane Lozier and resided in Bushwyck, Long Island, had a family of 
nine children, the sixth being Peter born in 1689. After Peter was 
married he moved to Yonkers about 1730. Of his ei ght children, 
the fourth was Adriaen who was married to Jane Post in 1748 and 
they settled on the Manor of Phillipsburgh, residing on a leasehold 
of 277 acres in Hastings. There were eight children in this family of 
whom the 7th was named Martin born 1767. Martin Lefurge married 
Rebecca Lawrence and resided in Dobbs Ferry until his death in 
1839. Martin had a son named Isaac M. and his fourth child, a 
daughter, named Charity, born 1803, was married to Anthony Storm 
their next door neighbor. 




















It was this Martin LeFurge who set aside about one acre of his 
ground on Ashford Road to be used by the community asa free 
burying ground. In 1823 a little congregation which met together 
in Van Brugh Livingston's barn on Broadway decided to incorpor- 
ate as the South Presbyterian Church of Greenburgh. The six trustees 
bought from Martin Lefurge and his wife, Rebecea, a plot of land 
on the corner of Storm Street next to the free burying ground and 
they built a little white frame church on that knoll on Ashford Road. 


The church building was dedicated on April 22, 1825. The 
deed recorded in Land Records of White Plains, Liber 96 p. 158 and 
dated August 28, 1823 shows that one and three-quarters acres of 
land were purchased and was restricted to use for a church and ce- 
metery. In 1842 the Presbyterians boughten adjcining piece of land 
from Isaac M. Lefurge and his wife Eliza, which included the free 
Burying Ground and took responsibility in supervising interments. 
The ceed dated Feb. 5, 1842 (Land Records, liber 96, p. 160) trans- 
ferred only three-quarters of an acre which included also the burying 
ground, and this deed contained a covenant stipulating that the land 
shall forever be used as a free burying ground. Fees were paid to the 
sexton of the Presbyterian Church for digging the graves and he 
kept a map of the graveyard. In 1855 the records of the church 
state that ‘“‘Sexton fees for dig ging graves be reconsidered and it 
was resolved that he be allowed to charge $3.00 for the larger and 
$2.00 for the smaller graves.’‘ But by 1857 there was another in- 
crease in rates and the charge was $5.00 for the larger and $3.00 
for the smaller graves. 

Apparently there must always have been a fe nce around the 
Burying Ground, as the church records indicate the re pair of the 
fence in 1862, and in 1881 a neighbor on Ashford Road, Mr. J. F. 
Stone, requested permission to repair t he fence around the church 
and cemetery as it was in such a sad state of disrepair, which the 
church granted. A committee of the trustees of the church was ap- 
pointed in 1847 authorized “to solicit aid from the families of those 
occupying the graveyard who are not supporters of the church.”’ 
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Mrs. Anthony Storm (nee Charity Lefurge) in June 1853 sold 
a strip of land, thirty feet wide commencing at the westerly fence of 
church property and extending easterly to the line of property, mak- 
ing room for three grave plots which were reserved for Storm fami- 
ly plots. They were sold for $100 for each burial plot. (These deeds 
are in the hands of Mrs. David Ravekes..) The Lefurge family also 
sold three burial plots along the easterly boundery of the Burying 
Ground, 15 feet wide, which were reserved’ for that family and for 
which they paid $33.00 each. These are the only records found of 
any sales of land in the cemetery; this practice was not in accord 
with the generous spirit of the giver, Martin Lefurge, who wished 
to have it as a free burying ground. 

A new stone church building was constructed by the Presby- 
terians in 1868-69 at the top of the Broadway hill, and the trustees 
were then authorized to sell the ‘‘Little W hit e Church” as it was 
commonly called, and “to lay the ground out in burial lots’’. The 
church building did not sell and on March 28, 1870a committee 
which had been delegated to keep the old church and ground in 
order decided to allow the ‘‘old church building to be used for fu- 
neral purposes” as it was until April 1883. On that date Mr. Fred 
J. Stone who lived in an estate on Ashford Road purchased the build- 
ing (not the land) and he engaged the services of a carpenter, Mr. 
Lesrer, who razed the building to the ground. Mr. Stone considered 
the building a disgrace to his street. The residents of the village were 
very incensed at his action because they had considerable sentiment 
about the Little White Church and because it was used as a chapell 
for the cemetery. The Dobbs Ferry Register ran a very strong edi- 
torial about the razing of the church. 

The old bell of the Little White Church was sold first on July 
3, 1876 for $225.00 .$100 was paid for the church building, and tke 
lot on which it stood was sold on October 16, 1882 to Jane M. Jud- 
son, wife of Dr. Champion H. Judson, for $800. According to the 
deed (Land Records, liber 1312 p. 9) the dimensions of the plot 
were 100 feet on Ashford Road, 124 feet deep, and 73 feet on the 
rear line. 

















The Burying Ground remains as originally laid out. It covers 
about one acre, its dimensions are, 237 feet along Ashford Avenue, 
252 feet in depth, 280 feet along rear line at an an gle forming an 
irregular piece 15 feet wide and 70 feet in length, and then 124 feet 
along the former church lot. It is difficult to determine when the 
first interments were made because dates on the headstones have be- 
come blurred with the years, and the church records did not begin 
until 1825, but there seem to be a few graves as early as 1811, 1815 
and 1817. Interments were continued for a few years after the old 
church building was razed in 1883, the latest date we find is 1886. 
Therefore we may conclude that the cemetery was used continuous- 
ly for seventy years, and during those years approximately three 
hundred and thirty persons were buried in this one acre of ground. 

A thorough search made by the Local History Group of the 
Dobbs Ferry Public Library has diclosed the names of the indivi- 
duals buried in this sacred acre of ground. The inscriptions on the 
gravestones have been deciphered as far as possible. The records of 
the Presbyterian church have been searched for such names. The New 
York Genealogical Society had a list of some names; and the funeral 
director of the locality had kept records of burials. A copy of the 
list has been deposited with the Westchester Historical Society at 
White Plains. 

Many of the families first to reside in this village are buried in 
this old cemetery. James Odell, one of the six founders of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and his wife, Elizabeth, lay here in peace. He died 
in 1861 but was bern kefore the American Revclution in 1772. How- 
land Kellog, five year old son of the first minister of the church 
was also buried here, and there are many other young children due 
to the ravages of black diphtheria. John Dobbs who died July 25, 
1847 aged 71 years and buried here was a great grandson of the first 
John Dobbs whe settled in Wysquaqua in 1698 and for whose fa- 
mily the village was named. Deborah Lawrance Dobbs, the wife of 
John, usually known as “mother Dobbs’’ whose portrait adorns the 
walls of the Public Library, is also buried here. Daniel Wilgea, was 


buried here in 1832, as was Charity Storm in 1871. 
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Only one vault remains in the cemetery, although we are told 
there was another vault with the name of Livingston on it which 
has since disappeared. The one vault, located in the northeast cor- 
ner, has the name, “J. Lefurgy 1862” and it is now empty. Nearby 
Isaac M. Lefurge who died Sept. 7, 1867 at the age of 71 is buried 
and also his wife, Eliza, who lived to be 81 years old. And there 
are others of the Lefurgy family, 

Most of the headstones are very simple and plain with inscript- 
tions only. But some have carvings of a lamb, or of a wilted rose, 
or with a cross, and some with appropiate legends or poems, such 
as ‘‘May he rest in peace’’, or “The Lord gave and the Lord taketh 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


‘‘Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep 
From which none ever is to weep 
A calm and undisturbed repose 
Unbroken by the last of foes.’’ 


‘The youth that lies beneath this stone 
Was early called to rest 

But weep not friends for what is gone 
He sleeps among the blest.’’ 


‘“‘Our friend and father he is dead 
His cold and lifeless day 

Has made in Christ his silent bed 
And there he must decay,”’ 


An inscription on a five year old’s grave: 
‘‘He loved his Bible.’’ 


On Mrs. Ann King’s grave: 
‘‘A loving wife and friend sincere 
A tender mother sleepeth here.”’ 

Ten of Dobbs Ferry’s Civil war soldiers sleep in the shadow of 
an old pine tree in the center of the Burying Ground, i. e. Augustus 
Schoon, Frank Breckles, John McCullough, William Vanckenroth, 
Charles O’ Brien, Isaac Taylor. Jacob L. Haines, Sylvester Losee, and 
Brigadier General James S. Bowen. A memorial to these Civil War 


veterans was installed in a new stone wall which was built across 
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the Ashford Avenue front of the cemetery in 1904. The wall was 
surmounted by an iron fence about five feet high and backed bya 
privet hedge. Iron gates were placed at the entrance road into the 
cemetery and a single gate beside it for a foot-path. In time the iron 
fence and gates became rusty and broken, so a patriotic citizenry at 
the time of World War II contributed the iron to the scrap metal 
drive to help win the war. 

After 1870 when the South Presbyterian congregation had built 
its new church on the Broadway hill, their financial resources were 
all needed there and little or no attention was given to the old 
church or Burying Ground. By 1883 the building had been razed 
and the land belonged to the Judsons. Dr. Champion Judson built 
a small building there which was used s a hospital for the com- 
munity until a larger hospital was established in 1899. At that date 
the little hospital was converted into a residence and used thus for 
several decades. Interestingly enough, the small building was later 
purchased by the Lutherans and converted into a church building 
and for a few years until that congregation raised enough money to 
build themselves a new brick church building. There now stands on 
the crest of the hill on Ashford Avenue in the exact location of the 
Little White Church, a brick church in the architecture of a typical 
New England church. 

Thc question still remains unanswered; who owns the Old 
Burying Ground? or who is responsible for the maintenance and up- 
keep? The South Presbyterian Church which during the years 1825 
to 1883 owned the property adjoining the cemetery and assumed 
supervision of interments from 1825 to 1869 has not found itself 
financially able to continue such responsibility since 1869, and the 
Lutheran church which now owns the property beside the old ce- 
metery has never been inclined to accept any responsibility for the 
upkeep of the cemetery which adjoins it. But the covenant in the 
deed of 1842 requires that the property shall always be a cemetery. 














It has been a custom of the village for many years, for the vet- 
eran and patriotic organizations to hold a Memorial Day celebration 
in the old Bur ying Ground around the pine tree where the Civil 
War Veterans lie. This occasion has often aroused the pride of some 
individual who in turn has tried to get some organization to take 
charge of refurbishing the old cemetery. For instance, the American 
Legion has often tried to do something effective. The Dobbs Ferry 
Women’s Club made a start and worked on it for several years. The 
Garden Club advanced a plan for beautifying the cemetery. And 
Mr. Charles G. Storms and son who developed the Mohican Park 
Avenue facing the Old Burying Ground, planted flowers and trees 
to beautify the front. These are a few examples of the many attempts 
on the part of the citizenry to improve the plight of this sacred plot 
but none of the efforts were sustained. 


The legalistic difficulties re main and no one has had the pa 
tience and perseverance to solve this problem. A restoration of the 
old Burying Ground might have been undertaken and this pretty 
acre of trees and shrubs where rest the Civil War Veterans and 
more than three hundred of the former residents who labored tc 
shape a village out of the wilderness. 

What may be done inthe future? The Little White Church 
Burying Ground is the most historic spot in Dobbs Ferry. It is pos- 
sible to get state legislation declaring it a Memorial Park and the 
title would pass to the village. Would the citizens accept the priv 
iledge of the added taxation? 
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For story see page 1. 











JOEL PARKS 


HIS ANCESTORS & DESCENDANTS 


By Dorothy I, Vandercook 
Du Page County, Illinois; Historian and Genealcgist 
Director Du Page County Historical Society 
Affiliation: Anan Harmon Chapter, Daughters cf Americen Revcluticn 


Du Page Chapter, Daughters of the American Colonists 


Joel Parks, miller, justice of the peace, Revolutionary Soldier, 
and a son of a Revolutionary Soldier, came to Scipio, Cayuga Co., 
New York, between 1790 and 1800. His home still stands, the In- 
dian Glen Homestead, now owned by Stanley and Doris Chase. A 
monument erected in 1948 by Ernest J. Young to the memory of 
the Indians and first white settlers used one of the stones from Joel’s 
mill. Location today, at the head of Great Gully, ten miles south 
of Auburn, N. Y. a quarter of a mile off Re. 34B. 

Joel was the seventh generation in descent from Sir Robert Parke, 
a personal friend of John Winthrop, with whom he came to Mas- 
sachusetts in the “Arbella’’ in 1630. Robert (1) Parke, of Woolpitt, 
married at Semer, Suffolk Co., Eagland, 9 Feb., 1601 or 2 Martha 
Chaplin, (bap. 1584) daughter of William Chaplin. She was the 
mother of his children, but probably died in England. Robert mar- 
ried second in Mass., Mrs. Alice (Freeman) Thompson, widow of 
John Thompson of Preston, England. Three sons and a daughter 
came with Robert. In 1639 Robert moved to a more liberal Con- 
necticut colony, being a proprietor of Wethersfield. He died at Mys- 
tic, 4 Feb., 1664 or 5. In 1930 a number of his descendants erected 
a bronze tablet on his grave in Whitehall Cemetery, marking the 
300th anniversary of his arrival in America. 

His son Thomas (2), baptized at Hitcham, England, 13 Feb., 
1615 came to Connecticut with him, where he married 1645, Doro- 
thy Thompson, born Preston, England, July 5, 1624, daughter of 
his father’s second wife. Her descendants trace their ancestry to Al- 
fred the Great, and several Magna Cartabarons and sureties. They 
had eight children. Thomas died at New London, 30 July, 1709. 
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Nathaniel (3) Parke, born at New London, married Sarah 2 
Geer, born 27 Feb., 1659, daughter of George and Sarah Allyn, 28 
Feb., 1676 or 7. They had eight children. He was a soldier in the 
colonial wars, and died in 1718. 

His second child, Joseph (4) Parks, born probably at Groton, 
Conn., lived also in Preston, Middleton, Sharon, Salisbury, and was 
buried at Northeast, N. Y. Sept. 8, 1760. He married Feb., 1709 or 
10, Mary Smith (or widow Mary Smith Pain?) possibly related to 
some of the early Smith families of Sharon, some of whom came to 
Sharon when Joseph did, and also were buried at Northeast. It is 
also to Sharon that the family returns after Indian troubles in north- 
ern New York, where the Rev. Cotton Mather Smith was Pastor 
of the Congregational Church.( Her ancestry is greatly desired by the 
writer. Correspondence is welcome.) 

Daniel (5) Parke, one of the children of Joseph Parke, was 
baptized 12 April, 1719 in the First Church of Preston, Conn. He 
married July 28, 1741 at Sharon, Conn., Anna Chapman, born Nov 
9, 1723, at Saybrook, a daughter of Benjamin and Lydia, maiden 
name unknown. He left Sharon 1762, for where? time and place of 
death not known; probably somewhere in New York. Of his six 
children, only Daniel, born August 27, 1742 at Sharon is carried on 
in the ‘‘Parkes of Conn.”’ by F. S. Parkes. 


Daniel (6) Parkes married in Sharon or Salisbury, ca. 1760, 
Lydia, her last name and other data never determined. They probably 
went to New York State very shortly afterwards, for that state was 
given as the birthplace of their first child, Joel Parks, my great- 
great-grandfather. In the Bible of his brother, Solomon, born March 
5, 1765, it states he was “born in the town of Half-Moon, now the 
village of Waterford, and when two months old removed to Sharon 
in the state of Conn. We lived there until 1773, May 10, when my 
father moved his family to what was then called Wing's Falls, and 
is now called Glen’s Fails...’ Sylvester's History of Saratoga Co. In 
Anderson's Saratoga, it is stated that they moved from Half-moon 


directly to present Glens Falls. At least many of the Parkes families 
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were in the area of Glens Falls, where they are credited as being 
the first settlers in the township of Moreau, 1766, and erecting the 
first mill. Somehow the family of Daniel was in Sharon, Conn., in 
1769, for on October 29, Lydia, the wife of Daniel was received in- 
to communion and on Nov. 5. the first four children of Daniel and 
Lydia were baptized; Jehiel (Joel), Solomon, Ester, and Ephraim. 
Ethan Allen lived in Salisbury, Conn., when our Parke famil- 
ies were there. It is not so unlikely, then, that when word of Lex- 
ington reached the upper Hudson Valley, and Ethan Allen and his 
‘*Boys’’ set out for ‘‘Fort Ti’’, that Daniel Parke, with a very few 
friends from Fort Edward, and without any pretence of orders from 
enyone, pushed through the nine miles of woods and demanded and 
received the keys of Ft. George. It it substantiated by the fact that 
upon the tombstone of Daniel Parks is inscribed “In Memory of Dan- 
iel D. Parks who departed this life March 3rd, 1818, age 78 (76?) 
one of the veterans of the Revolutionary War. He was the man 
who took the keys from the British Officer at Lake George, 1775.”’ 
In 1777 the Parkes Mills Settlement was attacked by Torries 
and Indians. Daniel Park was kiiled. Was that Daniel (5)? A son 
Elisha was also shot, but he fled to the home of his brother, Dan- 
niel (6) one mile down stream. That home still stands. Solomon? 
though only 12, was with the militia stationed at Fort Ann under 
Col. Long, assisted in the evacuacion of women and children be- 
fore the advancing Burgoyne. Joel (7) Parks enlisted in the army 
and served throughout the war, beginning at the age of 16. Proba- 
bly Lydia and her younger children were among those evacuated for 
again we find in the church records of Sharon, Conn., June 7, 1778 
the two younger children’s baptism, Benjamin and Sylvia. Solomon 
with his wife and children, and other members of the family, and 
Daniel (6), his father, are buried in the old Parks cemetery, on the 
banks of the Hudson River, south of South Glens Falls, on River 
Road. Today only Daniel’s sto ne remains upright. I wish interest 
could be aroused to preserve those graves. The inscriptions were 
copied by Mrs. John A. Macmorris, historian for Argyle in 1945. 
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Joel (7) Parks, then residing in Stillwater, married 31 October 
1784, at Ballston, Chloe (6) Foster, daughter of Josiah (5) Foster 
and wife Anna---last name not known. She was born at Ridgefield, 
Conn., May 30, 1764, twin to Mary later wife to Stephen Ball, at 
whose house in Ballston they were married. Stephen Ball was the 
son of Rev.Eliphalet Ball, for whom Ballston was named, and 3rd 
cousin of George Washington. The 1790 census finds them in Still- 
water. Joel fought in the Revolutionary War with a Stillwater com- 
pany. (He is listed in New York in the Revolutionary War by J. 
A. Roberts as Parke Jehiel, Albany County Militia, Thirteenth Re 
giment.) in 1800 census he is in Cayuga County, N. Y. on the Mi- 
licary Tract, Town of Scipio, on what had been the Cayuga East In- 
dian Reservation. He owned lot 116 and parts of lot 113. The ex- 
tensive site of several Indian villages of several cultures. The archa- 
eological excavations were conducted by the Rochester and Auburn 
Museums. The Bible which I own, gives his children as: 
Daniel Parkes, born in October first 1785, married Nancy Phelps 
March 31, 1898. 


Juliana Parkes, born February 14’ 1787, died April 1828 or9, 
married David Henderson, Dec. 22, 1803. 


Leonora Parkes, born October 14, 1788, married to Benjamin 
P. Martin April 1815. 


Mose Purkes, born Dec. 16, 1790, died Nov. 20, 1819. 

Nancy Parkes, born Dec. 1, 1792. 

Lorey (g?) almo Purkes, (f.) born January 25, 1795, d. Au. 24, 1795 
William M. Parkes, born Jan. 24, 1798. 

Elisha F. Parkes, born Jan. 8, 1800, died April 19, 1888. 

Joel Parks died in Pt. Dover, Ontario, Canada in 1850. His 
wife Chloe “died and was buried the first day of January, 1832.” 
presumably in Canada. 

I have been unable to trace any of the children of Joele xcept 
the youngest, Elisha Foster Parks, my great-grandfather. It would 
appear from the store book of Benoni Smith, (see YESTERYEARS 
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p. 40, No. 6., Feb. 1959,) that W. (McDowell?) Parkes left Cayuga 
County in 1827-8 to search for a new home, followed in the next 
year by his father Joel and brothers; Daniel and Elisha. In an old 
letter of my grandfather's he said that the daughters of Joel had his 
Revolutionary War papers. He recalled them as a boy. His grand- 
father, Joel, had lived with Elisha F. Parks in Canada, and my grand- 
father was 23 when his grandfather died, certainly of age to re- 
member. I should like to correspond with any other Parkes descend- 
ants if any should see this. 

About 1819, Elisha (8) Parkes married Sally (Sarah Jane) 
McDowell; born New York State, place not known, December 19, 
1800; died at Pt. Dover, Ontario, Canada, December, 22, 1848. A 
forty year intermittent search has failed to find her birth place or 
or parentage. My grandfather, (Andrew James Park, M. D.) said 
Sally’s father’s name was William McDowell. You will note that 
one child was named William M., which seems to bear that out. 
All McDowell families in Cayuga County and nearby towns have 
been run down, but they do not seem to be the family. Her first 
son, Moses Sanford was born in April, 1820, and he claimed Ro- 
chester, N. Y.. as his birthtown, but there is no proof. I have not 
found much material for Rochester. The 1820 census shows Joel and 
Elisha next to each other in the town of Scipio. 

Joel Parks had then, a grist and fulling mill. Pictures of these 
old mills were painted from memory, long ago, and now hang in 
the present Chase home, Joels old homestead. He was a justice of the 
peace for twenty years in Scipio. We find many records of Joel at 
Auburn, mostly of property transactions. In Dec. 9, 1822, he sold 
“part of lot 113, including the Fulling Mill and Grist Mill, 80acres 
...to James Wood of Scipio...” On “Jan. 29, 1829, Joel Parks of Led- 
yard, Cayuga Co., and wife Chloe, sold to Joseph Pettet of Scipio, 
.,-land known as lot 116, in the Cayuga East Reservation...25 acres 
of land; also... 125 acres in lot 113...’’ and several other references. 














But in 1829 they mere again on the move, headed for Canada. 
In 1836 we find Elisha Parks co-owner with a Hiram McDowell of 
lot No. 14, in Walpole Township, on the Stage Road, which today 
would be in Jarvis, Haldimand Co., Ontario, Canada. Was that Hi- 
ram a brother of Sally? That same year her youngest child was 
born, and named Hiram E. Park. He always claimed Tonawanda, 
New York as his birthplace, (no proof). My grandfather always 
spoke of Pr. Dover, Ontario, as the town he grew up in, and we do 
find many reeords through land transactions there, also Elisha was 
a constable there as well as a farmer. My grandfather came to the 
States in 1860, living in Chicago, Memphis, and New York. Elisha 
with his sons Gilbert L., and Hiram, and daughter Elizabeth, a wid- 
ow with two children, all went to Wisconsin, where they lived the 
rest of their lives. Another daughter went to Walla Walla, Wash., 
with her family at the end of the Civil War. So in 250 years the 
family spread from coast to coast, including Canada, which indeed 
makes it difficult for a family genealogist. 

PARK CEMETERY, located between Fort Edward and South 
Glens Falls. Data copied by Mrs. John A. MacMorris, historian for 
the town of Argile, N, Y. 

In memory of Daniel D. Parks who departed this life March $rd. 
1818 age 78. One of the veterans of the Revolutionary War. He was the 
man who took the keys from the British officer at Lake George, 1775. 

In memory of Solomon Parks who departed this life April, 3, 1848, 
in the 79th year. 

In memory of Susan wife of Solomon Parks, died May 9th 1859 in 
her 88th year. 

In memory of Solomon Parks, Jr. son of Solomon and Susan Parks 
who departed this life October 2, 1828, in the 36th year- 

In memory of Susan Whel...daughter of Solomon and Susan Parks 
who departed this life Aug. 22, 1825 in the 26th year. 

In memory of Lydia daughter of Solomon and Su san Parks who 
departed this life May 4, 1813 in the 4th year. 

Betsey Parks daughter of Solomon and Susan Parks, May 7, 1802, 
in the first year of her age. 

In the same plot are also buried Enoch McCord, his wife Maria and 
daughter Pamilia. It does not state if they were related to the Parks. 
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THE GALLUP FAMILY 
OF SCIPIO, CAYUGA COUNTY, N. Y. 
By Ethel Aikin Powers, Genealogist, Syracuse, N. Y. 

For more than two hundred and fifty years since their coming 
to America, the Gallup and the Strong families have been closely 
connected as they probably were in England where their homes were 
only a few miles apart. 

Members of both families came from Connecticut as did also 
so many pioneers. From the Hudson River westward to the Pacific 
through the northern line of states, there is hardly a town in which 
Persons may not be found whose ancestral roots dip back into Con- 
necticut, ‘‘the mother of states.’’ 

Soon after the Revolutionary War, Silas Gallup 6, and his wife 
Sarah Gallup 6, (they were third cousins) moved with their family 
to Albany County, N. Y. His brothers Samuel, Levi, Ezra and sev- 
eral other families came at the same time and established a settle- 
ment in the towns of Knox and Berne. The descendants of these 
brothers are still numerous in that region. 

Silas Gallup 6 and his wife Sarah Gallup 6 were lineal descend- 
ants of John Alden, Priscilla Mullins, John Tilley, and John How- 
land of Mayflower memory. Silas and Sarah Gallup were the parents 
of my ancestor Nathan Gallup 7. In the early 1800’s the population 
of Cayuga County rapidly increased with the coming of many settlers 
from the east. 

Several Gallup fa milies came at this time and many of their 
friends. One of the Gallups was Peleg. He settled at Auburn, N. Y. 
where he became a prominent citizen. He was the Sheriff of Cayuga 
County a long time. He adopted his nephew, Eli who married in 
Auburn, and became Mayor there. 

My ancestor Nathan Gallup 7 and his second wife, Phebe Strong 
also came from Albany County and settled in Cayuga Co., at the 
first four corners south of Scipio Center which had been Phebe’s 
girlhood home. It soon was called ‘‘Gallups Corners.”’ 
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Nathan Gallup 7, born in Connecticut January 5, 1787, mar- 
ried first September 4, 1809 at Albany County, Nancy Morgan born 
July 24, 1789; their children were: 

1. Sally Caroline Gallup, born August 15, 1810. 

2. Nancy Maria Gallup, born September 10, 1812. 

The first wife died 1813 and Nathan married (2nd) Phebe 
Strong at Scipio, County of Cayuga, February 4, 1814. Their child- 
ren were: 

1. Patience Mallory Gallup, my grandmother, born March 
28, 1815, at Berne, Albany County. 
2. Silence, born September 19, 1816, married Thomas Toan, 
settled in Scipio, N. Y. 
3. Wayne, born February 21, 1818. 
. Philip Strong Gallup, born march 14, 1820. 
5. Phebe Dorliska, born March 15, 1825. 
6. A son born February 19, 1827, died at birth. 
7. A daughter born March 11, 1830, likewise. 
8. A daughter born December 10, 1832, likewise. 
9. Silas Nathan Gallup, born March 15, 1834. 
The bringing up of the children in this busy household was 


> 


strict. There were no idle hands and each child had many respon- 
sibilities. The many belongings of this family are now widely scat- 
tered so I am fortunate to have: 

1. The mirror with top of frame rounded, of ch erry wood; 
has the original mirror dating back to the late 1700's, brought from 
Albany. 

2. The small chair was daughter Phebe Dorliska’s brought 
to her from Albany when she was five, 1820. 

3. Rolling pin of cherry wood belonged to Nathan’s moth- 
er Sarah who was born 1751. 

4. Two larger chairs, were brought to Cayuga County by the 
Strongs and later used by daughter Phebe and her husband Nathan 
Gallup. 











5. Small chest made by Nathan and put together by him 
with his hand made nails. 

6. A pair of scissors small and dainty and still in use, with 
part just above where blades are joined in the form of sword handles 
probably one of the small articles made by Nathan. 

7. A silver teaspoon with the initials ‘‘P. S.” elaborately en- 
graved, found under their old house when it was torn down. Was 
probably Phebe’s but have belonged to her mother Patience Strong 
2nd wife of Philip. 

8. A piece of a linen bedtick spun and woven by Patience 
Strong, which was cut and maue into towels by Phebe Darliska at 
the age of nine years. 

9. Gallup’s exploit; a reproduction of the original engraving 
displaying the ‘‘Union Jack” and showing parts of the two vessels 
engaged and also the participants. 

10. Black barrel of earthenware, was Phebe’s pepper box of 
large capacity. This seems to indicate the amount off pepper used by 
the family and the size of the meals cooked for them. 
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A DAY OF EXOLUS 


The Genoa Fort Site, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
By James L. Ward, Mill Valley, California 

About 1590 A. D. there was a large fortified Indian village on 
a hill west of Locke, N. Y. The inhabitants were of the Cayuga Na- 
tion, they left this Place about 1600 to enter the Salmon creek val- 
ley, and chose as the location of their new village a plateau south 
of th> present village of Genoa, at a junction of the Big Salmon 
creek and a tributary, the Little Salmon, flowing into it from the 
west. (The site is on the farm property of Mr. and Mrs. Marvin C. 
Traver who have been very friendly and cooperative.) While there 
were deep ravines on three sides of the village area, further on the 
surro.nl'ng hills towe:ed high above. There was good protection 
from the elements. The winds blew far above their village. The one 
accessible way to reach the site is from the north over anarrow 
ridge between deep ravines. From the summit of the ridge down 
to the plateau, terraces had been constructed to create desirable liv- 
ing space. 

While the Cayugas had chosen a natural fortification as the Ic- 
cation for their village, I believe it was the natural beauty of the 
region that attracted them. Their topographic position was such 
that danger of attack had lessened. Their from day to day anxieties 
had _ been relieved. Each of the five nations in the Irogois Confede- 
racy had now well defined boundaries which were held undisturbed. 
The beautiful Salmon creek valley was within the domain of the Ca- 
yuga nation. The Senecas joined them onthe west, the Onondagas 
on the east, then came the Oneidas and farther on the Mohawk at 
the northeastern outpost. 

Away ftom the ravines, in the valley and on the hillsides the 
Cayugas had fields of corn, beans and squash. The crops were boun- 
tiful. A considerable amount of their parched and charred corn and 
beans is found in their fire holes. 

It was while at Genoa Fort that trade be gan with the white 
man, and I surmise there was much activity among their artisans 
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trying out their new tools of iron and steel. For the people of the 
valley there was peace and prosperity. Hunting was excellent. Bones 
of the elk, bear, deer and beaver were found in abundance. Pot 
sherds of various patterns and design were found in large numbers 
along with pottery tools. Many small flint triangular arrow points 
showing excellent workmanship. A few brass, iron and bone spear- 
heads were found. There were colorful glass trade beads, but in 
small numbers though. There were beads of shell, perhaps indicat- 
ing earlier trade with coastal Indians. Most of their implements and 
ornaments were made from animal bones and antler of the deer and 
elk. Awls, flaking tools, needles punches, hair ornaments, effigies, 
perforated teeth of the bear and elk. Many jaws of the beaver, some 
with the orange colored incisors intact were found in the refuse. Sev- 
eral figurines were recovered. These mostly in graves of children 
mostly about 6 years old. Mortality must have been great in view 
of the large number of burials in the cemetery section. Signs of an 
epidemic were evident. Conjestion in the village must have been a 
source of concern for evidences w-te found of disposing of the re- 
fuse matter outside of stockaded village area. Sickness and disease 
became more rampant and they were forced to abandon the village. 
Came the day of mass exit. Single file down the footpath, which 
still remains today, and the1 up into the hills leading down into 
the valley, bodies somewhat bent from the weight of all their earth- 
ly goods. They may have paused for one last look at the cemetery and 
then they trudged towards the extensive wide and open fields in the 
valley which was to be their new home. These cultivated fields are 
stitl extant today, known as the ‘‘The Indian Fields” several State 
Historical Markers point to them on Rt. 34, driving south from Ve- 


nice Center to Genoa. 














SUNDRY FAMILY RECCRDS 
Vanduyn, Hays, Stevens, Jones and Marlatt 


By Leora Wilson Drake, Town Historian, Canisteo, N. Y. 
VANDUYN 


Parents, 





Jacob C. Vanduyn, b. Sept. 11, 1810, Ovid, Seneca Co. N. Y. 


Lucy A. Hayes. b. Oct. 21, 1814, Troupsburgh, Steuben Co. 
Children, (13). 

William Vanduyn, b. Sept. 23, 1834, Cameron, N. Y. 
Amanda M. b. Sept. 1. 1835, Barrington, Yates Co. N. Y. 
VanRansselaer, b. Dec. 8, 1836, Milo, Yates Co. N. Y. 


Ann Eliza, b. Feb. 4. 1838, Troupsburgh, (also given as Milo) 


Paty P. b. May 12, 1840, 

Clarissa R. b. Dec. 23, 1841, 

Hannah L.b July 29, 1843. 

Lucy A. b. July 29, 1845. 

Isaac M. b. July 9, 1846, 

Subbrina. b. Aug. 8, 1848, 

Daniel, b. Apr. 4, 1851, 

Caroline E. b. July 12, 1856, 

Ambrosia, E. b. Apr. 30, 1859, 

Emma W. Nudd, b. Jan. 15, or 19, 1870, d. Jan. 28 1880. 
Deaths, 

Jacob C. Vanduyn, d. Apr. 13, 1871, Troupsburgh, N. Y- 
Lucy A. Hayes, d. Feb. 6, 1890, Woodhull, N. Y. 
Children, 

William Vanduyn, d. March 21, 1910. 

Clarissa R. d. Jan. 8, 1893. 

Hannah L. d. Sept. 22, 1858. 

Lucy A. d. Sept. 3, 1845. 

Subbrina, d. Sept. 11, 1848. 

Continued on p. 31. 





PLATE 1, Genoa Fort Site. Pottery tools, gravers 


ate made of shale. Human face on pottery unusual. 


Flat beach pebble much worn from pottery mak- 


ing. \rrow points typical of this site. 
All photos by Victor Gabel, Calif. 





PLATE II Perforated bear teeth, beads of 
bone, trade star beads, imication elk tcoth 


bone pendant. 





PLATE III. Needles, awls, bone spear, bone arr. w 


point, flaking tool, round antler gaming piece. 





PLATE IV. Daggers, harpoons, awls, flaking tools, bone beads. See story on page 20. 


PLATE V. The most interesting find is the bone shavings giving a rare inkling as to the 


method of working on bone. 





: MONUMENT 
‘TO INDIANS AND FIRST WHITE SETTLERS 
a ack 1h 


Monument erected by EnrestJ. Young and Mar- 
garet Sw2\ze Young in memory of Algonkian and 
Iroquoian Indians and White Settlers. Location at 
the head of the Great Gully, ten miles south of 
Auburn, on the farm where Joel Parks settled. It 
is the site of several Indian villages and fort, 


covering at least three different cultural spans. 





Andrew James Park, M. D. 
Born Scipio, N. Y., 2-27-1827 or 8. 
Died Oak Park (Chicago), Ill., 2-8-1915. 
Son of Elisha F. Parks and Sarah Jane McDowell. 











Elisha Foster Parks Sarah Jane McDowell 


See story on p. 10. 





Home of Joel Parks built ca. 1800, Scipio, Cayuga, Co. 














Daniel, d. Jan. 16, 1852. 
Marriages, 

Jacob C. Vanduyn & Lucy A. Hayes, Oct. 10, 1833, Rev. Chase 
Children, 

Wm. Vanduyn, Jan. 1862. 

Amanda, Apr. 14, 1859, by C. Thomas. 

VanRansselaer, July 4, 1861, by E. Mailory- 

Ann Eliza V. Jan. 1, 1861. 

Clarissa R. Apr. 7, 1867, by ... White. 

lsaac M. Jan. 13, 1869. 

Caroline E. Jan. 27, 1870, Riv. S. F. Murdock. 

Ambrosia E. July 4, 1870, Rev. Burnell. 


HAYES 
Lewis Hayes was born in the town of Frederick, Dstc'1ess Cc. 
New York Apr. 14, 1783. Patty P. Paynolds was born in the town 
of Chester, New Haven County, Conn. Apr. 1, 1791. They were mar- 
rizd in the town of troupsburgh, N. Y. Oct. 27, 1809. 


Name of children, births, marriages, deaths, 
E’beth S. Hayes, July 28, 1810, Sept. 1,.1833. 
Anna R. Hayes, Aug. 3, 1811, Sept. 6, 1825? 


Hiram S. Hayes, Apr. 17, 1813, Jan. 1838. 

Lucy A. Hayes, Oct. 21,1814, Oct. 10, 1833, Feb. 6, 1890. 
Sally G. Hayes, May 5, 1816, Oct. 16, 1836, Oct. 15, 1856, 
James E. Hayes, May 8, 1817, Mar. 30, 1848, Apr. 1, 1898. 
Willia M. Hayes, May 21, 1819, Jan. 24, 1901. 
Patty P. Hayes, May 14, 1820 Dec. 21, 1826. 
Rhoda Hayes, May 22,1311, Feb. 1841. 

Harriet A. Hayes, Nov. 11, 1823, June 5, 1845. 

Daniel R. Hayes, June 25, 1825, Aug. 4, 1825. 
Nancy M. Hayes Apr. 21,1827, May 2, 1833, Mr. 14, 1863. 
Clarissa M. Hayes, July 25, May 3,1863, July 22, 1872. 

Ira W. Huyes, June 1, 1830 














Mary M. Hayes, June 12, 1831, Mar. 1863. 
Julia Emma Hayes, Aug. 12, 1832, June 8, 1858. 
Lewis Hayes, d. July 28, 1857. 
Patty P. wd. of Lewis Hayes, d. Juiy 8, 1854. 
STEVENS 


Records from a Bible printed in 1848 in Hartford, Conn. by 
Case, Tiffany & Burnham, in two volumes, an owned by L. Morris 
O’Connor, Hornell, N. Y. 

Moses Stevens b. 1799, Dec. 11, Owego, N. Y. 
Melissa, his wife, b. 1799, Jan. 10, Owego, N. Y. 


Children: 

Mary Cornelia, b. 1824, Nov. 1, Owego, N. Y. 
Sarah Melissa, b. 1825, Oct. 9, : 

Francis Ladinia, b. 1837, Oct. 19, 

Charles Frederick, b. 1842, Sept. 13. 


Marriages: 

Moses and Melissa Stevens, 1824, Feb. 10. 

Sarah Melissa and....Logan, 1851, March 31. 

Charles Fred'k and Miss O* Connor of Hornell, 18...later separated 
and went West followed by his mother. 


Deaths: 

Mary Cornelia, 1854, Feb. 24, at Owego. 

David Stevens (rel. not indicated) 1849, Oct. 21, at Owego 
Sirah Melissa, 1866, July 25, ac Hornell(sville) N. Y. 


Moses Stevens, 1871, Dec. 13, _ Hope, Cem. 


JONES 
Benjamin Jones, from Cherry Valley, N. Y., married Jemina Dele- 
van, a French lady. 
Their daughter, Chloe Jones, married Adam Lewis, Sr. He was an 
Englishman, and they were going to take him asa spy during the 
Revolutionary War. He fled to England and his son, Adam Jr. was 


born the night the father fled. 
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He remained in England a long time and the wife was told that 
he was dead, so she married Oliver Harding, and their ehildren 
were: James, Henry and Jesse. When Adam Sr. did come back from 
England he was told that his wife had remarried, and his son was 
dead, which was not true, so he went to New York City where he 
had two sisters living. He was a very wealthy man by now, and had 
brought a cargo of sugar. When he died he left all he had to his 


sisters. 


Adam Jr. grew up and married Cynthia Backer, daughter of 
Jeremiah, Sr. and Anne(4) Stephens, daughter of Jedediah (3) and 
Mary Rathbone Stephens. Marinda Lewis, daughter of Adam, Jr.. 
and Cynthia Barer Lewis married Matthew (6) Stephens, son of 
Uriah Stephens 3rd, and Elizabeth Jones. 


Children of Benjamin & Jemima Delavan Jones (known): 
Elizabeth Jones, married Uriah Stephens 5. 
Rhoda Jones, married ...Hadley. 
Becky Jones, married John R. Stephens 6. 

Chloe Jones, married 1st. Adam Lewis, Sr. 2nd Oliver Harding. 


A Rebecca Jones (her known bro. & sister mar. Russ Benedict 
and a Hadley) mar. Levi Townsend, prob. the one b. May 6, 1770 
in Bolton, Mass. m. by 1789. In Penna. by 1794. Rebecca was the 
dau., of Benj. Jones of Cherry Valley, N. Y. & Falls, Penna., from 
Conn.,(?) and wife Jemima Delevan. Her surname was a given name 
among the Townsend descendants. Compendium mentions 10 De- 
levan brothers all of whom saw service in the American Revolu- 
tion. May be Jemima's brothers? Levi & Rebecca had Minerva 
Townsend b. Falls, Pa., then in Luzern, Co., 1797, d. 1852 in Ogle 
Co., Ill., married Luther Daily, b. 1786, prob. in Exeter twp. Lu- 


cern Co., Pa. 











MARLATT CEMETERY, TOWN OF JASPER, N. Y. 
(On some stones the name is spelled Malatt.) 
Gideon Marlatt, d. Aug. 15, 1823. ae. 70 yrs. 4 mo. 
b. 1753, Apr., 15, Monmouth, N. J. 
john G. Marlatt, d. March 19, 1873, ae. 86 yrs. 5 mo. 17 da. 
b. 1786, Aug. 2, Monmouth, N. J. 
Mary, wife of John G., d. Dec. 13, 1859, ae. 74 yrs. 6 mo.12d 
b. Monmouth, N. J. as Mary More. 
Usal Marlatt, son of John G. & Mary, 
d. Dec. 7. 1826, ae. 17 ys. 3 mo. 23 ds. 
Thomas Fenton, d. Nov. 18, 1841, ae. 63 yrs. 
d. Addison, N. Y. 
Albert, son of Mathais & Elmina Marlatt, d. Apr. 11, 1846. 
Haratta, dau. of above, d. May 28, 1841, ae. Syrs. 
Willis, son ”’ " d. Aug. 2, 1841, 3 yrs. 
John G. son “’ ""  d. Sept. 9, 1850. 
Esther, dau. *’ oS 
Theodore Marlatc, d. Jan. 8, 1852, ae. 35 yrs- 
Jonathan C. Marlatt, d. July 3, 1847. 
Jos. Marlatt, 2 N. Y. War of 1812, served from Saratoga, Co. 
d. June 20, 1796. 
Dau. of Jos. Marlatt. 
Mary J., dau. of J. R. & Phoebe O. Marlatt. 
d. May 1874 ae. 4 mos. 
W. H. Marlatt, Comp. C. (or G.) 3rd N. Y. Light Artillery. 
Ann Marlatt, b. 1760, d. in 1836 ae. 76 yrs. 27 dys. 
Wife of Gideon, also given as Abigail in John G’s Bible, and 
name believed to have been Van der Lip, from Holland. 





Above record sent by Harley Marlatt Lanning, Palmetto, Fla. 











OTSEGO’S EARLY PCPULATION 


AND MIGRATIONS 
By Roy L. Butterfield, County Historiazn. 

The first white settlement in present Otsego County was at 
Cherry Valley in 1740. It continued as the only one, and a smal! 
one at that, for a quarter of a century. Thereafter in colonial times 
came two periods of expansion. The result of the Seven Years War, 
ending in 1763, brought release from Frenc aggressions and fa- 
milies moved west to the line of Oisego Lake and the Susquehan- 
na. The King’s proclamation Line of that date was adjusted to the 
satisfaction of the Iroquois in 1768 and another wave of settlers 
flowed on to the Unadilla. These pre-Revolutionary pioneers were 
of various stock, including afew Palatine Germans from the Mo- 
hawk Valley, a greater number of Dutch from the same region, 
many Scots, Scotch-Irish, some of whom had stopped fora time at 
more eastern locations, an occasional Jerseyite, lurrd here by spe 
culators from the Philadelphia area who had secured land grants 
in Otsego. Toward the western border were considerable numbers 
of recently arrived native Englishmen. In marked contrast to lates 
periods, very few were New Englanders. 

hat the population may have been at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities with the mother country is difficult to det2rmine. It was 
close to 300 at Cherry Valley. The names of about 60 families then 
residing outside the settlement have been found. Others are allud- 
ed to, but with insufficient identification. Certainly 900 persons 
then living within the limits of the county is notan excessive esti- 
mate. When the Revolution b2gan each man had to mike the hard 
choice where to cast his lot. Naturally they divided, but with by 
far the greater proportion oa the pacriots’ side. The result was civil 
war with the homesteads as the battle ground. The loyalists were 
ousted. Some of them actively joined the British and became in 
formants, spies and warriors against their old neighbors. Some de 
clared their neutrality and had to walk a circumspect pace. Befcre 
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the fighting ceased all the settlements had been destroyed and all 
the residents, who had not been massacred or taken up arms had 
fled. The population fell to zero. 

With the ensuing peace, the former residents returned, but not 
alone. Hordes of New Englanders followed and soon became the 
prominent element. A few came also from Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, but many of these had a New England ancestry. More Pa- 
latines and Dutch arrived (Van, is a frequently encountered sur- 
name prefix now). European immigration to America had ceased 
with the war years, and it did notresume until the close of the 
Napoleonic disturbances, aud it was scarsely discernible in Otsego, 
not until after 1830 and no great factor until much later. The num- 
bers belonged to the Yankees. Their distinctive character and cus- 
toms became stamped on the county, where they remain to this 
day, with thousands of their dascendants. 

In the 1780's the “Otsego Country’’ was the Far West and 
an eagerly sought goal. The great land patents, most of whose 
acres had stood as idle land since their acquisition fifteen, twenty 
or more years before, were now cut into farm-sized lots and soon 
rented or sold. Again, it is not possible to state precisely the po- 
pulation at the first Federal Census in 1790. The county was erect- 
ed the next year and until then the eastern third lay in the large 
town of Canajoharie, which then extended to the Mohawk Valley. 
A fairly reliable estimate can be made from the known population 
of the other two-thirds and the exact figures from later censuses. 
The rate of increase thus determined can be projected backward 
with the following result: 

Population of Otsego County, 
1790--2420, (estimated) 
1800--21,636, 
1810--38,802, 
1820--44,856, 
1830--51,372, 

















Tables in the published state census reports for 1855 and 
1865 give 1702 as the population of Otsego in 1790. 
There was then no such county, but this was the correct 
figure then for O:sego Town. The 1875 report makes no 
such statement. 
Here is shown an astounding rate of increase, but this was to 
e duplicated in many localities as the westetn movement rolled 
on. Otsego was the first New York County to experience it, also 
the first to feel the effects of its resistless onward flow. The 1830 
total was Otsego's high point. The figure has been sometimes ap- 
proximated, but never quite equalled. The reasons are many and 
clear, but the one pertinent to this article is that Americans have 
always been on the move. In the northern United States until 1790 
they were dammed up at the Line of Property along which lies 
Ocsego’s wes:ern boundary, and the region became actually over 
populated for an agricultural area. With that obstacle removed, 
local families joine 1 in the general western hegira. As Otsego men 
moved out, their places were oftea taken by more New Englanders 
but the outflow excezled the intake. As it was reported in 1789 
that the multicudes were flocking to Cooperstown at the rate of thir- 
ty a day, so oae may read thatin th? spring of 1857, 300 local per- 
sons wefe going west, many to Victoria, Illin vis. Such cycles were 
repeatel again and again in the decades that followed the Revolu- 


tion. 














EARLY TIMES OF OTEGO 
OTSEGO COUNTY, N. Y. 


By Grace Vay, Town Historian, 


Continuation from the previous issue. 


household furniture. They also raised flax and mace it into linen. 
Footwear was usually produced upon the faim frcm the leather tl at 
the farmer furnished. Travellirg shoemakers, or cobblers as they were 
called, went around making shoes for the entire family. Some farmers 
did their own cobbling. 

The settlers of this town organized several churckes at an early 
date. The oldest, once the Congregational, but now the Presbyterian, 
was organized in 1805 and built near the Bundy Cemetery. The seats 
had no backs and in winter it was bitterly cold as there was no heat- 
ing system. It was built as a union church and perhaps that is why it 
was nicknamed the ‘‘Power House.’’ The present church was begun 
in 1830 and dedicated in 1833. Architects pronounce it to ke a veryfre 
example of New England architecture. 

The Baptist church was organized in 1816 but the church was not 
built until 1829. The First Christian Church of the west Frerch was 
organized with I3 members at the house of Abner Weaver in 1830 and 
the church was built in 1837. A touching little story appears in the old 
records of this church. An old man, Ezra Gates, with his faithful ccg 
came regularly to church when interest had waned and there were no 
services. Going home from church one day he met a young couple who 
asked him where he had been. He said, ‘‘at church.’’ They asked him 
what he had been doing there. ‘‘Praying for a revival,’’ he answered. 
A few Sundays later they came to church, were converted, and the 
work was once more resumed. The Episcoral church wascrganized at 
the house of T. R. Austin in 1824, and the stone building was complet- 
ed in 1836. Four other churches in Otego were completed before 1870, 

The first school-house in Otego stood across the street fren the 
Baptist church. The second one was built just above the Coote groce- 
ry store. Anong the early teachers were Daniel Shepherd, Peter Fir- 
man, T, Schofield, Darwin Clark who afterward became the Governcr 
of Wisconsin, Sarah Carr, Lucy Newland, and Delia Gates. There were 
80 pupils and one teacher, therefore it was decided to divide the cis- 
trict which was done in 1854. 

















Otego had several so called aristocratic select schools which ad- 
ded a few frills to education. Greek, Latin, French, German, Astro- 
nomy and Botany were taught also paintirg and needle work for girls. 
After the two district schools consolidated a new schcol wes built rext 
to the Old Schoo! Baptist Church. This became a High School in 1£63 
and functioned thus until 1929, when the new Central school was built. 

In the lusty young days of the 19thcentury, the Oxford turn- 
pike and other post roads were in their heyday. There were many ta- 
verns in town. The Old Colonial House owned by D. Malette wascnce 
a famous hostelry. It was a favorite stop for rich Scuthern plarters 
with their slaves and fine equipages on their way to Saratoga Spas. 
The stage which ran twicea day between Unadilla and Emmons would 
change horses here. The Oxford Turnpike ran through west of Cne- 
onta, Otsdawa and Gilbertsville to Oxford. The Old Hunt Hotel was 
Otego’s oldest hostelry. Elizah Smith built a log tavern here Lefcre 
1796. Ramon Hunt built a frame hotel herein 1807 and ran it for £0 
years. It stood near what is known as Colby Manor. 

No story of Otego township would be complete without scr eren- 
tion of lost Indian lead mines and treasure caves. There are dczers of 
legends dealing upon the subject. There is a tradition that an Indian 
trail leading to the Mohawk passed along the crest of the hill which 
divides Mill Creek from Green Street, and that a party of Indians 1e- 
turning from the Cherry Valley massacre buried their loot ina cave 
on this hill. 

Dumpling hill on the south side of the Susquehanna was sic to 
have a cavein which Indian treasure is buried. It was found more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago by three young men; Char Merich, 
Ira Boice, and Jack Rowe when they sought shelter from a rain stcrr. 
Afterwards others tried to locate it but had no success. Many think 
this was the lead mine the Indians took their lead from. For meny 
years after the Revolution, Irdiars csme from the Mohawk to Dump- 
ling Hill. Their torches would be seen flaring from the hillat night. 
An old tale that William Springs was blindfolded and taken to the 
hill by Indians and that it was a silver mine in the cave thet wcud 
bring the Indians there. 

Of course an old town like Otego must have its legends of witches 
ani w2rewolves. The climate of Mill Creek seems to have been espe- 
cially conducive to their activities, for there are meny stcries cf the 
supernatural emanating from that region. Not far from the oldschool] 
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house lived ‘‘Old Mrs. Tucker.’’ The neighbors claimed that ske cast 
her spells upon their cows and horses and made them kick furiously 
at night, keeping the people awake. She was old and swarthy. She 
was so feared that many like Mrs. Murray used to sleep with steel ur- 
der theic heads to ward off the spells. They claimed that with her help 
high carnival of witches went on in her house. South Side also hedits 
witches. Old John Brimmer greatly feared the spells of the witch that 
lived up on Dumpling Hill. If she was offended with any one, their cows 
would give bloody milk. Old Brimmer always kept at the head of his 
bed a loaded rifle which was equipped with a charm against warlccks. 
On moonlight nights, the old man often saw a headless Indian darcirg 
around a stump in a nearby apple orchard. There was another witch 
over on Beeble Hill who had the peculiar habit of turning herself into 
a squirrel and running along the top of a stone wall. Someone shot the 
squirrel with a silver bullet and soon after it was discovered the old 
witch was suffering from a gun shot wound. 


The pioneers were in many ways strange reople. Some of them 
somewhat ignorant judging by stories handed down through tke years. 
They tell of a man named Miles, who lived cn the South Side. Refcre 
the town was divided he had to go to Franklin to pay his taxes. One 
year his name was omitted from the tax role. He was told he hed no 
taxes to pay that year. He flew into a rageand exclaimed fiercely that 
‘the dam Yankees were trying to cheat him out of his texes!’’ An 
old hunter and Indian fighter named Boldman took some ashes to Cts- 
dawa to sell to the storekeeper. He had been receiving 10 cents a bu- 
shel, but the price went up to 15. When the storekeeper of'ered tim 
this, he refused it and demanded 10cents. After he got his price he 
went away well satisfied that no one could get the best of him! 


Some of the stories handed down to us show that the picreer’s 
idea of humour had quite a New England flavor. Back in those days 
General Training Day was a big event. It used to te heldon a fat at 
the lower end of Otsdawa. Once the Franklin men came to Otego fcr 
General Training and there was a big rumpus between them. A good 
deal of hard cider had been consumed. Freeman Edson and a Frankln 
man got into a fist figat and Freeman got the worst of it. Afterwards 
Freeman’s friends said to him ‘‘Look Freeman, why didn’t you stick 
to him, you could have licked himif you had kept at it.’’ Freeman 
groaned, ‘‘I know it, but it hurt so.”’ 
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There were at least 30 Revolutionary soldiers who settled the 
town. Many of them were given land to pay for their war service. The 
adventures of many of them were as thrilling as any described by 
Cooper or Roberts. There was Samuel Hyatt for instance who served 
8 years for his country. Once he was with a party who were captured 
by the Indians. The others of his party were tortured and killed, while 
he was reserved for a final feast and dance. He was bound hand and 
foot and placed b et ween two Indians for safe keeping. After his 
guards were asleep he managed to loosen his bonds and crawl away. 
He has gone but ashort way when an angry yell showed that they had 
discovered his escape. He fled through the wilderness until he came 
to a vast swamp into which he plunged as the Indians were approach- 
ing. He hid beside anold log which was floating on the water, his nose 
barely above the water. There he remained for two Cays while the In- 
dians searched for him. They finally gave up the search and he ven- 
tured out. After three days hereached safety having eaten in that 
time one frog, one fish and two berries. 

And there was John Taylor who ascaped from a British prison 
ship and swam three miles across the harbor. And Joe. Northrup who 
was a prisoner in theinfamous Sugar House prison, John Snouse and 
David Ogden who had been prisoners of the Indians. One old patriot, 
Philip Merithew was offered a pension when he was 90 years old, and 
he refused it, saying that it was the price of blood. Saidhe ’’I fought 
for liberty and not for blood.’’ One of his descendants, William Meri- 
thew died at Pearl Harbor. 

At least 25 of our early settlers enlisted in the war of 1£12. Meny 
of our men went from our town to fight in the Civil War and also many 
more fought in the first world war. 














THE STORY OF THE PALATINES 


IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


By Walter V. Miller, Historian, Germantown, N. Y. 
Continuation from No. 7, April 1959, 


No one living today can say definitely whether or not the English 
Government itself had any exact knowledge of the activities of the so 
called ‘‘Colonial Agents” in the Rhineland. Evidence may indicate 
31ch knowledge but positive proof is another matter. However, if 
they were party to the scheme, the officials of the administration In 
power must have been more or less in the position of one who, expect- 
ing a mild fall of rain, suddenly finds a cloudburst on his harcs. 

Before the migration from the Rhineland slowed to a halt. in Cc- 
tober 1709, some 13,000 to 15,000 Germans were on English soil, Icck- 
ing to the crown for the support anitransportation overseas at which 
the Colonial Agents had hinted on their visits. It is a matter of record 
that Queen Anne had refused to give any ‘‘Public’’ support to any 
scheme that would tend to induce the Palatines and other Germansto 
leave their homeland without consent of their rulers. It is also said 
that, when the migration began to assume landslide proportiors, ef- 
forts were made by the English to halt the influx of the refugees. 

However, when English representatives in Holland notified their 
Queen of the hordeof people begging trarsportaticnto Erglerc, such 
facilities were made available at Crown expense. Most of the vessels 
used for this purpose were those that had brought troops from Eng- 
land to Holland and the continent to fight in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. If, as some contend, the Crown was innocent ofany ccr- 
plicity in this scheme, the Queen’s kindness to the Germans may have 
been motivated by the fact that her lat e husband, Prince George of 
Denmark, was of German stock. The fact that the Palatinate had cf- 
fered haven to many of the Protestant Divines who had fied the wrath 
of ‘‘Bleody Mary’’ in the 16th Century, may also have had a bearing 
inthe matter. However this move on the part of the English Crown is 
indicative of the workings of the will and mind of the man who, at the 
time wielded almost ultimate influence in shaping Goverrment rfolicy, 
John Churchill, Duke ef Marlborough. The death of King William III 
in 17)2, had left Marlborough with the command of the English forces 
on the continent, and Anne had speedily elevated him to the post of 


Captain General. 
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Historians have of ten referred to Anne as a ‘‘Gocd woman, but 
not very bright.’’ Be that as it may when she made Marlborough Cap- 
tain General of her forces on the Continent, this last of the Stuarts 
could not have made a wiser selection. Marlborough also had ro little 
knowledge of New York Province and its resources. When the dispute 
over the ownership of some of the Van Rensselaer holdings was set- 
tled shortly after the English seizure of the Netherlands, cone of the 
Commissioners who arbitrated the matter was none other than John 
Churchill, later Duke of Marlborough. This does not necessarily mean 
that Churchill had visited this countr,y but it most certainly indica- 
tes that anyone endowed with his powers of observaticn and ability 
could easily have formed an opinion as to the need of colonists to set- 
tle the new domain and, in the host of Germans thencoming down the 
Rhine. If anyone recommended that the British Government trans- 
port the Germans from Holland to Englard at Crcwn experse, itis 
almost a sure bet that the Duke of Marlborough had alarge part in 
the deal somewhere. 

Further indications that England had more tl an a pessirg irter- 
est in the situation in the Rhineland was the fact thatthe ‘‘Act for 
Naturalizing Foreign Protestants’’, had been passed by parliament 
on March 16, 1709 and received Royal Approbation a week later, allof 
this just prior to the arrival in Holland of the first wave of those 
leaving the Rhineland. It was this same piece of legislation that larg e- 
ly determined the fate of the Roman Catholic elen ent asrcrg the Pe- 
latines. The Act specified ‘‘Foreign Protestarts’’. Thise am or g the 
Germans who professed the Roman Faith were given their choice of 
conforming to the Established Church of England, or of returning to 
their home land. Some few made the change, an additional number 
gave what was probably lip-service, but by far the greater proportion 
of the Romanist element elected to remain true to their faith and re- 
turned to their homeland. 

England was, at that time, embarked on a program of Colonial ex- 
pansion, and the government, without any doubt, welcomed settlers 
but the magnitude of the migrationand its attendant terrific expense, 
must have appalled the Crown officials. Notices were published bothin 
Holland and in the Rhineland, to the effect that no further haven, cr 
transportation would be provided, and the tide of migration ultimate- 
ly subsized in the autumn of 1709. 














The problem of housing these Germans and caring for them was 
to prove a knotty one to solve. Thearrival of the first large contin- 
gent brought matters toa head. Tents were brought out of the Eng- 
lish military stores and camps established for the purpose of quarter- 
ing the migrants. Two of the largest of these camps were located at 
Blackheath and Camberwell, both a short distance out of London. The 
greater portion of the Germans were located here as crown charges 
with the rest quartered in and about London wherever rocm could be 
found. 

With the refugeesthus settled, the government launched a full 
scale inquiry into the situation. Some have claimed this was justa 
face-saving move, others contend that the administration was really 
serious in its endeavor to get at the facts. The replies given by the 
Germans whe were questioned were invariably the seme. Two of the 
chief reasons being the devastation of their homelend Ly y«r1s of war 
and French aggression, and the suffering caused by a winter cf alncst 
unprecedented severity, that had destroyed their vines and orchkarcs. 
Land hunger and desire for betterment were alsogiven. It is inter- 
esting to note that religious persecution, the issue so often coupled 
with this migration, in not mentioned. 

The Germans also stated that, for a long time prior tothe start 
of the migration, books and papers had been circulated thrcughcut 
their entire section of the Rhine Valley. These books bore the likeress 
of Queen Anne and a title page printed in letters of gold, which evi- 
dently were the so called ‘‘Golden Books.’’ Many of the Germans are 
said to have claimed that they came to England largely because ofthe 
claims anlimplications regarding settlement in the Carolinas th:it 
these books contained. Adding tethe ccmplexity of the situaticn, a 
mysterious individual had circulated among the Germans and distrib- 
uted money and tracts urging them tocontinue their journey to Eng- 
land. 

The general condition of the Germans could be summed up in just 
‘one word, ‘‘poor’’. They are referred to in history as the ‘‘poor Pala- 
tines’’, and poor they were, materially and physically. Their physical 
needs must have been great, records describe them as in a ‘‘starvirg 
and weakly, and sickly condition.”’ 

The first group of migrants to come from the Rhineland had been 
under the direction of Francis Daniel Pastorius, a land agent for the 
Frankfort Co., located at whatis now Germantown, Pa. This group 
came in 1683 and were from the Palatinate proper. The secord grcup 
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of Palatines reached England in 1708. This party consisted of 55 
persons in charge of the Rev. Josuah Kockerthal. These people were 
quartered and mantained at Crown expense and later transported to 


America where they settled near where Newburg is now located. This 
last named group can truly be termed the first palatines te locate in 


what is now New York State. These people had been well received in 
England. This party however had consisted of comparatively few per- 
sons and their cost of maintenauce ad transportation was but a small 
item when contrasted to that involved in caring for the thousands who 
made up the so-called ‘‘Great Migration.’’ 

England may have wanted colonists, but the great exodus from 
the Raineland could not have occurred at a worse time. The nation was 
in the midst of a long and costly war, prices had soared to ruinous 
heights, and everything connected with living was at a premium. sub- 
sistence allowances were authorized by the Crown, but, with the eco- 
nomic situation in sucha state, the money allotted was hardly enough 
sufficient to keep the German refugees. Those quartered in camps at 
Blackheath and Camberwell did their best to eke out their scanty al- 
lottment by manufacturing toys andalso oth er artifacts and selling 
them to the visitors whocame to the camps on Sunday. Meanwhile the 
women were forced to beggary in the streets of London. 


Despite their squallid surroundings these wancerers clung totheir 
religious beliefs and practices with typical German tenacity. Prayers 
were heard morning and evening, and Sundays were marked by preach- 
ing and psalmsinging. The majority of these people were Calvinists, 
members of the Reformed Church, the greater proportion of them was 
Lutheran. 

One visitor to these camps, remarked that ‘‘Both old and young 
appear very devout’’ and that ‘‘despite their sickness and poverty, 
they appear to bea sober, industrious, and hard working people.’’ A 
check of the occupationsrepresented revealed husbandmen and vine- 
dressers, shoolmasters, weavers, carpenters, masons, joiners, shoe- 
makers, tailors, millers, wheelwrights, smiths, bakers, coopers, brew- 
ers butchers, herdsmen, saddlers, tanners potters, hatters, surgeons. 


To be continued. 








German Palatines Camp in England, drawing reproduction by Walter V. Miller 














FRANKLINVILLE 
CATTARAUGUS, CO., N. Y. 


By Roy Van Hoesen, Town Historian 


In chronicling the early history of most county villages, the 
same blunders are usually quite evident; streets too narrow, build- 
ings too close to the curb, or where the curb will eventually be. 
A one story shack wedged into cramped quarters, streets laid out 
with no attention to plan, cemeteries located in business districts, 
no evidence of any vision of expansion or development. Happily 
most of these hindrances were not true of the village of Franklin- 
ville, Cattaraugus County. We wonder at it for the village in its 
infancy had little cause for a rosy future. 

The village was laid out, if we may use the term, in a very 
swampy location, between the hills, where traffic was impossible 
except on corduroy roads. (Poles lain crosswise to keep ox teams 
and their carts from being mired in mud in uncertain depth.) 

It must have been an act of Providence that brought about a 
public square in the center of the settlement. It was a mudhole 
of several rods across, interseeted by cow paths, surrounded by a 
hitching rail, and a few elm trees planted at random within the 
circle. As years went by and trainloads of gravel were landed in 
to bring the road high and dry, it took on the dignity of a park, 
and was so designated. I say, trainloads of gravel, but that is far- 
fetched since the railroad through the valley was not surveyed at 
that time. The writer’s mother told of seeing the roadbed built 
and the rails laid. This work was done by hand by floods of Irish- 
men who were established in shacks along the right of way. The 
railroad became the Western New York Pennsylvania Railway. In 
my time the railroad was sold to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.., 
and is now a part of the main line between Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
and Washington. 








The beginning of Franlinville village was indeed crude, and 
it took years of work, and earnest promotion to give it a place 
on the map. One of the outstanding features of Franklinville’s his- 
tory was Ten Broeck Academy, endowed by Peter Ten Broeck at 
that time a Cattaraugus County Judge, and one of the largest land 
owners in the community. He never in his youth attained even the 
scholastic eminence of the three R’s, but realized the value of edu- 
cation, and left $50,000 to build the academy. It was maintained 
as one of the high ranking institutions of western New York for 
many years. It was made over when 28 school districts in this re- 
gion were merged into the Franklinville Central School, and is a 
proud monument as the High School occupying nearly an entire 
block near the center of the village. 

The present and past two generations have done wonders in 
promoting the village, and for years Franklinville has claimed 
that it is one of the finest and fairest of rural villages in western 
New York. Our commercial, manufacturing, and cultural facilities 
ate of the best. Our homes make it a good place of residence. Fifty 
miles south of Buffalo, twenty-one miles north of Olean, and near 
Letchworth Park, the Grand Canyon of the East, and Allegany 
State Park. 





Cattaraugus County was formed from Genesee, March 11,1808. 
Cattaraugus is an Indian name meaning “foul smelling banks.”’ 
It refers not only to the natural gas but also to the oil which is 
found in this region. The county is made up of 1,385 square miles 
with low valleys and towering hills and high mountains. Some 
of these reaching a height of 3,000 feet above tide. The county is 
a part of the three-million acre tract purchased by the Holland 
Land Co., bought from Robert Morris in 1793. The Allegany Riv- 
er enters the s. e. corner of the County from Penna., flows ina 
n. w. direction to near the center, thence s. w. to the s._ border. 
It receives Four Mile, Trout, Tunegawant, Red House, Tunessassa 
and Split Rock Creeks from the s. and Oswaya, Dodges, Haskel, 
Ischua, Five Mile, Mill, Wrights, Litte Valley, Cold Spring and 
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Bone Run Creeks from the n. The Cattaraugus Creek from the n. 
boundary, receives Buttermilk and South Middle Branch Creeks, 
draining the w. border, flows into Chautauqua County. 

When the County was formed in 1808, Jonas Williams, Isaac 
Sutherland, and Asa Ransom were appointed commissioners to 
choose the County Seat, and Ellicottville was chosen as the site. 
The first court was held at Olean, July 3, 1817. The first officers 
were: Timothy H. Porter, First Judge, James Brooks, Ashbel Free- 
man, and Francis Green, County Judges; Sands Boughton, County 
Clerk, Israel Curtis, Sheriff, and Jeremy Wooster, Surrogate. 

In 1797 three Indian reservations were established in the Co. 
The Oil Spring Reservation, the Allegany Reservation, the Catta- 
raugus Reservation. Quakers from Philadelphia established in 1798 
mission stations among these Indians. 

FORMATION OF THE TOWNS 

Allegany was formed from Great Valley, as Button, April 18, 
The name was changed March 28, 1851. Humphry was taken off 
in 1836. 

Ashford, was formed from Ellicottville, Feb. 16, 1824. 

Bucktooth, was formed from Little Valley, Nov. 19, 1854. 

Carrolton, was formed from Great Valley, March 9,1842. 

Cold Spring, was formed from Napoli, March 20, 1837. Parts 
of South Valley were taken off in 1847 and °48. 

Connewango, was formed from Little Valley, Jan. 20, 1823. 
Randolph was taken off in 1826, and Leon in 1832. 

Dayton, was formed from Perrysburgh, Feb. 7,1835. 

East Otto, was formed from Otto, Nov. 30,1854. 

Ellicottville, was formed from Ischua, April 13,1820. Ashford 
was taken off in 1824. 

Farmersville, was formed from Ischua, March 29, 1821. 

Franklinville, was formed from Olean, June 16, 1812 and then 
called Hebe. In April 17, 1816 the name was changed to Ischua. 
Finally on March 3, 1824 the name became Franklinville. 
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Freedom, was formed from Ischua April 13, 1820° A part of 
Yorkshire was taken off in 1844. 

Great Valley, was formed from Olean, April 15, 1818. Burton 
was taken off in 183I, and Carrolton in 1842. Part of the Allegany 
Reservation was taken off in 1847. 

Hinsdale, was formed from Olean, April.14, 1820. Ischua was 
taken off in 1846. 

Humphrey, was formed from Burton, May 12, 1836, 

Ischua, was formed from Hinsdale, Feb. 7, 1846 as Rice. Its 
name was changed March 27, 1855. 

Leon, was formed from Connewango, April 24, 1832. 

Little Valley, was formed from Perry, April 10, 1818. Cone- 
wango and Napoli were taken off in 1823, Mansfield and New Al- 
bion, in 1830, and Bucktooth in 1854. 

Lyndon, was formed from Franklinville, Jan. 24,1829. The 
name was changed to Elgin, April 7, 1857, and back toLyndon 
April 16,1858. 

Machias, was formed from Yorkshire, April 16,1827. 

Mansfield, was formed from Little Valley, Feb. 23,1830. 

Napoli, was formed from Little Valley, Jan. 20, 1823 as Cold 
Spring. The name was changed April, 15,1828, and the present 
town of Cold Spring was taken off in 1837. 

New Albion, was formed from Little Valley Feb. 23,1830. 

Olean, was formed March 11,1808, and in the beginning it in- 
cluded all the territory of Cattaraugus Co. 

Perrysburgh, was formed from Olean and Ischua, April 13, 
1814, as Perry. Its name was changed April 10,1818. Little Valley 
was taken off in 1818, Otto in 1823, and Dayton and Persia in 1835 

Persia, was formed from Perrysburgh, Feb. 7,1835. 

Portville, was formed from Olean, April 27,1837. 

Randolph, was formed from Connewango, Feb. 1,1826. 

South Valley, from Randolph and Cold Spring. April 2,1847, 

Yorkshire, from Franklinville, April 13,1820. 
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SOME EARLY SETTLERS IN CATTARAUGUS, COUNTY 


ALLEGANY;; Andrew L. Allen, Hiram Wood, James Strong, 
Isaac Egleston, Amos B. & David Horton. ASHFORD; John 
Goodemote, Samuel Flagg, Griffin & David Wiley, Amos, David, 
Thomas & Maley Sampson, David Oyer, Augustus Van Slyke, 
Calvin Woodruff, Marcena Brooks, Jacob & Michael Houghstader, 
John & Peter Quackenbush, all from Herkimer and Montgomery 
Cos. BUCKTOOTH, James Rosenbury, James Green, Adam 
Johnson, John Boutell. CARROLTON;; Charles Foster, Horace, 
Howe, Marcus Leonard, John & William Moore, Elias Stone, 
Merit Zeluff, Isaac Farr, Aaron Kellog, William Smith. COLD 
SPRING; Charles Sr., Charles Jr., Ira & Nathan Crook from Vt. 
Eastman Prescott, Isaac Morril. CONNEWANGO; Eliph Folletr, 
Sampson Crooker from G:een Co., Calvin Treat, H. Camp, Wm. 
Holbrook, John Darling. DAYTON; Silas Nash, Simeon Bunce 
from Ors2go Co., Joshua Webb from Madison Co., Leman H. 
Pitcher, Ralph Johnson, Heman & Anson Merril, Timothy Shaw. 
EAST OTTO; Joseph Aates, Horace Wells, Moses & Tyler Beach, 
Justice Bartholomew, Abram Gibbs, Samuel Tuttle. ELLICOTT- 
VILLE; David Waldo from Oneida Co., Orin Pitcher from Mass. 
Grove Hurlbut, Rickarson Burlingame, Ephrahim Fitch. FAR- 
MERSVILLE;; Peter & Coraelius Tea Broeck, Richard Tozer 
Levi Pitt, and Peleg Robins, all from Orsego Co. FRANLIN- 
VILLE; Joseph & David McClure, from Vr., Thomas Morris, 
Henry Conrad, Tim>thy Butler, Jecemiah Burroughs, Daniel 
Cartwright. FREEDOM; Warten Stanley, Ezekiel Reynolds, 
from N. H., Earl Lawyer, Rufus Metcalf, Eaoch Howlett, from 
Vt. GREAT VALLEY; James Green, Daniel McKay, Benjamin 
Chamberlain, Lewis Worcester, Laurin Norton. HINSDALE; 
Horace & Zachariah Noble, Charles Foot, Thomas Lusk, all from 
Oatario Co., and originally from Mass. HUMPHREY; Russell 
Chappel, Alonzo Berry, Abijah Rowley, Nathan Howe, Thomas 
Scott, Stephen Cole. ISCHUA; Abraham Farwell, from Mass. 
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Seymour Boughton from Westchester Co., William Kimball, 
Amos Pitcher, Jonathan Davis. LEON; Jas. & James Franklin, 
from Riga, Monroe Co., Abner Wise, Thos. W. Cheney, Ed. 
Dudley, from Otego, Co., Robert Durfee, from R. I. John Battles, 
John Fairbanks. LITTLE VALLEY; John Green, Benjamin 
Chamberlain, Luther Stewart, Wm. Gilmore, David Powers, 
Alpheus Bascom, Stephen Crosby, from Madison Co., Noah 
Culver, Eroch David, Alvin Ch se, Jokn Strattcn, all frcm New 
England. LYNDON; Solomon & Wm. Rawson, J. Simons, David, 
Seth, & Jephtha Markham, all from Penn. originally from Conn. 
MACHIAS; Timothy Butler & Jeremiah Ballard from Maine, 
Joseph Kinney, Obadiah Vaughn, T. Ashcraft, Chas. Button, 
Chas. H. Briggs, Wiggen M. Farrer. MANSFIELD; Amos 
Morgan, Nathaniel Fish, Sewell Gunn. NAPOLI; Timothy 
Buttler, Harvey Parmellee, Harlow Butler, Sargent Mortrill, 
Timothy Boardman. NEW ALBION; Matthew Dimmick, David 
Hommond, Jonathan Kinnecutt, Smith Waterman, James 

Godar, Benj. Chamberlain, David Hill, John Kinnecut, Robert 
& Timothy Gay. OLEAN; Robert Hoops, David Heusten, 

John Brooks, James Green, Cornelius Brooks, Wm. Sheph ard 
Willis Thrall, Jas. G. Johnson. OTTO; Josep) & Bina Adams, 
Joseph Bartlett, Stephen, Isaac & Benj. Ballard, all from Vt. 
Ephraim Brown. PERRYSBURGH; John Clark, Edw. Russell, 
Phineas Spencer, Hugh Campbell, Ralph Griswald, Wm. Cooper, 
PERSIA; John Russell & Hahaz Allen from Ve. Daniel Wheeler, 
Merril Aldrich, Thomas Farnsworth. PORTVILLE, James Green, 
RANDOLPH; Edmund Fuller, from Eneida, Zalmon Smith. 
SOUTH VALLEY; Joel Swayne, Holliday Jackson, Chester 
Simmons, all Quakers from Chester Co. Pa. YORKSHIRE; 
Abner Bomp from Vt. Benj. & Wm. Felch Thos. Dow & 

Luther Thompson. 





Ed. N. Mr. Van Hoesen, the historian for Franklinville is now 


87 years old, one of the oldest citizens in the village. 
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YESTERYEARS is published four times a year. Two types of 
subscriptions are offered; 

1. YEARLY, $3.90 paid in advance. 

2. QUARTERLY, pay-as-you-go. Each quar terwe send you your 
copy with a duplicate bill, you send us in return 75 cents. The 
subscriber can discontinue any time by a postal card notice. 
Make all checks payable to Francis V. Grifone, Ed. Mail to: 
Scipio Center, N. Y. 
























We recall the “‘past’’ that we 
may build in the ‘“‘present’’ 


a more inspired ’’future’”’ together 


History at the grass roots 
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Classes in History, and Genealogical Study Grcups, to 
ask for our money making plan, whereby you czn have 
a fifty cents commission on each yearly subscription 
sent us. 
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